106             AFTER    THESE    MANY    QUESTS
coming straight to the point, said in his even tones: "D'you know anything about wireless, Gander?"
I thought of my friends' experiments with crystal sets and of my struggles to put up a stupendous aerial at Romford Road ; I thought of the General Strike broadcasts ; I thought of the fanatic who had persuaded me to sit up all night in Bombay listening to hideous crackling and frying noises on the pretext of being able to hear London; I thought of the smooth tones of Stuart Hibberd and A. J. Alan.
Cautiously I answered : "A certain amount." Mr. Watson then said that he had a "little job" to offer. It was to be radio correspondent of The Daily Telegraph at the minimum salary of £9 95. a week.
I rank this as the greatest surprise in my life. In later years I was far less taken aback when, on the island of Leros, German parachutists began to drop near me. Then I began to wonder whether my lack of technical knowledge might not be a fatal handicap. Yet I was in no position to refuse. So, with many expressions of gratitude, and—on the principle of trying anything once—I grabbed at the offer eagerly. It was arranged that I should start at the end of August, and I went home jubilantly, only half believing in my good luck. I have felt eternally grateful to Mr. Watson for this great opportunity.
Consumed with doubts about my capacity for the new job, I went to West Ham Municipal Library and borrowed every book I could find on the subject of wireless telegraphy. They plunged me into blackest despair, and a jungle of jargon about ohrns, watts, condensers, resistances, electrodes, and wave-forms.
Actually, although all this reading was useful and educational, some of my anxieties were needless. The Daily Telegraph, after experiment, had decided that broadcasting could best be dealt with in a newspaper, like all other specialised subjects, by a trained journalist whose chief aim would be to get news and present it readably. Broadcasting, though at a transitional stage when many people were still making their own sets and boasting darkly about the way they had assembled the "Melody twin," or the "Solodyne," was primarily a medium of entertainment, just like the